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From these safety-valves, as..well-ae.- ‘ 
from the cylinders, the steam is con, gap pm tlired| 


ducted into ae nn See tection from the powerful 
flat. copper tubes ; of the steam his little property, he gifted 
which is condensed, falling to the bot- talents to - ste the | 
tom of the condenser, is co tothe Ossian. Tradition makes him the 
pr Age meet use; verer of many distressed damsels. 
whilst the unco steam is..con- one occasion, travelling alone 
ducted through the chimney, and here the sequestered passes : 
extinguishes such sparks’ as may occa- taste for the sublime 
sionally find their way from the char- cited 
coal, combined with coke, of which the those romantic scenes. sun 
near! in 
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fire is made. 

The Gre, placed under the boiler, is western main; but some parting 
surrounded by iron plates, and so far played the towering 
rémoved from the part of the carriage nacles of Cruachan 
destined for goods, that no possible dan- 
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apparatus. be calculated at 1}ton: He 
St bo destined to carry three tons 6 mer- 
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he. Senta 2 ond should it be paaaemed 
hat Mr. Griffith’s steam carriages can 

ees ere in on ecually socure ma 

other waggons, at the rate o 

five males per hour, or 100 snes ps in 
4 travelli at 


of twenty hours ; 
eight, 25 co mane than the 
present prices, there can be no question 
that he will have deserved well of his 
country and of mankind. 





: ROB ROY. 
. This reputed chief of the warlike 
Macgregors was the hero of various 
exploits, commemorated in traditional 
story ;.and many of his “‘ deeds of fame” shaping his course according 
& generous magnanimity, which, sounds, which led him to a decayéd tur- 
ier circumstances, might have ret, the only remains of a fortress, situ- 
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segesinesnce with ing natural cy daunted his’ courage. 

Of Nerdic comspeeaion, ste, desley Again he reco! spr Beer oN gel oar 9 A 
tended: to inspire the liberal humanity, count yt the mighty 
Legs ae yn onl rela wes in his andy" and be. preeed 

intrepid— perhaps, desperate wards to unravel mystery. 
character. ‘The lo of neture led him could discover no door, no window, in 
in’boyhood, and. in maturer age, to alf-ruined tower ; but he-perceived, 
light in wandering. alone chogh the after surrounding the took, that front 

lls and glens of his native land. In tangling-thicket the tones of distress 
peateful times, he would,probably, have: were most audible: ‘The moon emitted 
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female stretched upon some, grass, 
nearly exhausted by violent efforts. _On 
seeing.Rob Roy, she attempted. to rise, 
saying; ‘‘ Jf you come to end my life, 
cheerfully shall I meet the blow. th 
is.my only refuge.” <‘ Yield not to 
despair, lady,” he replied. ‘‘ Rob Roy 
Macgregor comes to release you. But 
every moment is precious, quickly tell 
me hame and your yi ®* I 
am," said the lady, ‘‘ a daughter of 
the chief of—-—, treacherously de- 
coyed from the castle of my father, by 
aknight of England. Heand his friend 


‘were visitors; they persuaded my mo- 


ther to.let me go out to ride with them, 
to learn'some of ‘the fine performances 
of English ladics in hunting ; and after 
going.some.miles, I was_forced into.a 
stranger sloop, and carried away. I 
now find that cach of the friends had 
designs on me. They deceived each 
other ;. but the younger has honour and 

ity.” ‘* Remain as-you are,” said 
Rob Roy, “ I hope soon to return with 
good tidings,”, The chief, with an air 
of authority, stalked into a,vault, where 


two grotlenen were harshly debating, 
and th 


ree armed men ‘the floor. 
They all shrunk back from the terrible 


apparition. ‘* Shame to manhood !” 
said egor. ‘* A. lady of high 
birth insulted! tremble! for even the 


demons of darkness are. stiring in her 
cause.” r a pause, the elder 
knight said, ‘‘ You, at least, are no 
airy demon, but substantial’ flesh and 
blood, and shall feel this, if you'do not 
instantly take yourself off.” -He made 
# push at Rob » as ke. spokes’ but 
the chief was the most dexterous 
swordsman of the’ age, and soon laid 
his' at his 
parley, the younger knight was disposed 
to restore the lady ; nor did the merce- 
‘seamen oppose it, being unwilling 

to risk the consequences, when no fur- 
ther reward from their employer-could 
be'expected: ~ Rob Roy~ bound~ up~ the 
woynd of the elder knight, and by a 
shorter way, he aud the lady were con- 
tothe sea-side. Inlessthan forty 


Ours, the battlesients of castle 
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and | to. claim his noopfialey for the 
wounded knight, for w! security he 
had pledged honour. « The. younger 

ight was married to the lady, and the 
elder suffered. to depart, unmolested, to 
his own country, for the chief con 
sidered himself bound. in honour. and 
cg ag to fufil:the terms promised by 


In cntiont times, and among chiefs 
of more modern date, the engagements 
made by a friend were esteemed in- 
violable by the party concerned. 

Arivulet, which rans near the spot 
where Fletcher of :Cameron, a follower 
of the Macgregor chief, murdered: the 
boys; who came as spectators: of the 
battle of Luss, is called the Stream of 
young Ghosts ; and it is believed, that 
if crossed by a,Macgregor after sunset, 
he will be scared by unhallowed spec- 
tres. Thisis a remarkable proof that 
superstition is not only irrational, but 
unjust; since neither of the alleged 
murderers were of the Macgregor clan, 
and the chief when. he compelled the 
boys .to enter the church, instead. -of 
standing exposed to random shots from 
the combatants, had-no view but to pre- 
serve their lives, ard to detain them.as 

; » if .cixcumstances required a 
pledge for the safety of his own people. 
Yet superstition represents the ghosts of 
the victims peculiarly hostile to the clan 
of Macgregor. So late as the year 1757, 
every spring, the tragical fate of the 
scholars: of Dunbartoa wes commemo- 
rated by the boys of that ancient town. 
They assembled on the supposed anni- 
versarys the dux of the highcst class 
was laid on a bier, covered with the 
clergyman’s gown, and carried by his 
companions to a grave, previously 
opened... The whole school, bearing 
wooden guns reversed, performed the 
ceremony of interment, and_ recited 
Gaelis odes over the dead, allusive to 
the horrible massacre. returned, 
singing songs of lamentation in the same 


guage. 

There are records to show that Sir 
Humphrey, laird of Luss, under pre-e 
tence of desiring a permanent. recon: 
ciliation, invited Macgregor of -Glen> 
strae, and the principal vassals, of , his 
clan,,to meet’ him at Lennox; bat: be 
prepared five’ hundred horsemen, jand 
three -hundred . foot,-to form. an, ambus- 
cade, and cut.off the retreat of the Macy 
gregors., Their.chief came from Ran- 
nock, with only two hundred followers; 
but they were a chosen band; and have 
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fruin) they ‘were’ attacked, : ad: the - 
youths: from’ Danbarton schoo! having ‘shalt 
Comie out to view the fray, ee aoe 
"assious to secure hostages from among 


and suffered for the gallant 

their achievements with Glencairn, and 
several Highland’ clans, when they de- 
feated Cromwell’s troops at Aberfoyle. 


They were prohibited from 
hereditar name, and hunted ted orth Elood. 


hounds, Kike the most noxious beasts of 
prey. These cruelties form the best 
apology for Rob Roy, and his clan, in 

‘retaliating upon their oppressors ; and no 





-by the humanizing influence of & poeti- 


‘cal imagination, and in some’ measure 
‘exalted: by the pride of* ancestry, and 
matural greatness of soul. His death 
‘was in confermity to the 1 pecu- 
Aiarities of hislife.. . A life of harrassing 
vicissitude had undermined 
constitution, but his spirit was unsub- 
. ued, though his 
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“©: ‘no clan-donald 


tl ha eo ia right, by & sheep's skin. 's skin. 


‘talon’ bao the earicn 
powerful tribes, .’ 

them in the - 
-Joot to. the family of Kesshock, The 


accomplished and valiant descendant of 
the first-mentioned leader of the brave, 
being asked,‘ in the year 1744, the ave- 
rage revenue of ‘his estate, ied, “I 


replied, 
‘ean bring | to the field five hundred fight- 


ing men.” The feudal power his lands 
afforded was all he deemed worthy of 
computation. 

‘In the'reign of George the First, tlie 
Grant chieftain was offered a patent of 


“nobility, which he~ declined, “saying, 
“ who then would be laird ‘of Grant 


This feudal chief felt, and expressed in 


“a few emphatic words, that no euphony 


of sounds could add to the wealth and - 
power derived from his wide stretching 
and populous lands. 





THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 
a ee 


his-robust - 
evidently sunk ~ 


«under decay + and after manfully resisting ‘ 


his infirmifies, -he was coftfined to bed, 


wher a gentleman who had- doné him . 
; Anil though ages had pass'd o'er her 


a wrong came to see him. Being in- 
formed, that the stranger asked odails- 
sion to his a exclaimed, that 
** an enemy must not behold ‘eat? 
Macgregor in the posture of 

He made his family oe Sr 
on his clothes and warlike 
ments, and then received the. visitor 


But time did the charm of this witchery 
break, 


The 108e aad the lily were fresh on her 
cheek, 


And no wrinkle was seen on her brow. 
For softly she slept, and - dreams 
sweet. 


with fe a civility. _ When ‘he was ; 
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Near to thy heart, in memory of me. 
Love's cherish’d gift, the rose he gave, is ; 
” Love's brighter flower can never bloom 

again 5 
Weep for thy fault, in heart, in mind 
Weep, if thy tears can wash away the 


Call back the vows that once to heaven 
were plighted, 

Vows full ‘ love, of innocence, and 

Call bi S the scenes in which thy soul 


< Call back the dream that bless’d thy 
early youth. 


Flow silver stream, though threatening 
tempests lower, . 
Bright, mild, and clear, thy gentle 
: waters flow; 
Round thy green bank the spring’s young 
blossoms flower, 
O’er thy soft waves the balmy zephyrs 
blow. 


Yet all in vain, for neverspring arraying 
_ Nature in charms, to thee can make it 


fair ; 
Ill-fated love clouds all thy path, pour- 
traying 
Years past of bliss, and future of de- 


spair. 
3 GLENARVON. 





break a looking-glass, which foreboded 
seven years ill-luck. Before I had time 
to ridicule ie folly, the Soe came 
running into the room, acq 

mother that she had. tumbled up stairs. 
Thank Heaven, ejaculated the silly pa- 


salt was spilt, which was considered as 
an omen of sorrow ; and on around cin- 
der dropping from the grate, it brought 
smiles upon the conntenances of all, as 
it was a sure sign of a full purse. -This 
sunshine lasted but a little while, and the 
brow of my hostess. was soon clouded, 
for an oblong one popped out of the fire, 

which she said represented a coffin, and 
that was a certain sign of death. At 
supper time an altercation ensued be- 
tween the sisters ; for the eldest, seeing 
some sparks in the candle, joyfully cried 
out, that there were love-letters coming 
from her dear George ; but upon Ange- 
lina’s pointing her finger to the: flame, 
she angrily rebuked her sister for inter- 
cepting them. This day was but a mere 
epitome of the rest during my abode in 
my friend’s house. Their various and 
absurd signs and sayings def 

lation ; but as a specimen, I shall enu- 
merate some of the most fanciful, for the 
amusement of your readers. 


Itching of the eyebrows... . indicates that some one is wishing for you. 


right eye.... 
left eye .... 


that you are going to laugh. 








lips eahe 





elbows 

















That most people only am 
selves with these omens and si 


ue education cannot eradicate the 
idle impressions early inculcated by 
a superstitions odie My friend lim- 
self, whom in every other respect tsa 
man of scnse, never accepts an invi- 
tation on a Friday, believing it to be 
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dies tufavetus, and always ins 
at home to consult his musty astrologi- 
cal MSS. A neighbouring humourist 
invites him’ oftener: on: this day than ow 
any other, but superstition prevails over 
a keen appetite. Jam, Sir, your most 
obedient ‘servant, Quiz. 





THE RATTLESNAKE. 

Mr. Pierce, the author of a Geologi- 
cal work on America, had a living rat- 
tlesnake ‘two months in his possession, 
and:évery day watched its manners. He 
immediately killed most birds and small 
animals, when put into his cage; but did 
not eat them. He permitted a toad, how- 
ever, to’remain weeks with him unmo- 
lested, and allowed it to leap upon his 
body and sit upon his head. he 
opened ‘his mouth his fangs were not 
visible unless he was provoked ; at other 
times they were covered with a mem- 
brane like a scabbard, only they were 
drawn back, so that the sheathing mem- 
brane formed only’a slight protuberance 
on each side of the upper jaw. If irri- 
tated, he flattened his head, threw it 
back ss his mouth wide, and in- 
stantly e fatal: fangs were shot out of 
their sheath like ‘a spring-dagger, and 
he darted upon his object. ‘‘ After his 
death,” says Mr. Pierce, ‘“‘ I examined 
the :—-they are shaped like a 
sickle : a duct led from the reservoir of 
poison at the bottom of the tooth, quite 
through its-whole length, and termi- 
nated just by the roy which was exceed- 
ingly sharp. Thus the fang is darted 
out at the will of the animal; it makes 
the puncture. at the instant, and simul- 
tancously the poison flows through the 
duct and is deposited -in the very bottom 
of the wound. As this rarely fails to 
touch a blood-vessel, the yenom is thus 
instantly issued into the system, and 
without delay commences the. march of 
death through every vein and artery.” 

One of the most remarkable circum- 
stances connected with the rattlesnake 
is the taming of this reptile ; and this 
has actually been done by a Mr. Neal, 
who has now an exhibition of tame rat- 
tlesnakes in the United States, which, 
as may naturally be expected, attracts 
{reat curiosity. Wecopy-the following 
account of this exhibition from a New 
York pees — 

‘‘ Mr. Neal is a Frenchman ; while in 


bility of taming this poisonous reptile : 
he finally made the trial, and has suc- 
ceeded. What process he employed 
is unknown to us—he® probably availed 
himself of the power, which a controul 
over the appetite of the animal gives 
him—he dwells very much too on the 
charms of music}: while inflamed by hun- 

» and irritated by the application of 

t iron, the creature is soothed and 
softened by a slow and plaintive strain. 

“Mr. N. has two rattlesnakes—the 
mate, which is 4 feet 8 inches long, has 
8 rattles in his tail, thus proving him to 
be 9 years old—he’ has had this snake 
4 years.—The female is much’ smaller, 
and has 5 rattles; she has been with 
him 33 months. So great.is their do- 
cility, that he will take them up, after 
speaking a sort of jargon to them, and 
stroking down their backs, as if they 
were so many strings—he will make 
them crawl up his breast and face, 
caress and kiss him, coil round his neck, 
and while one of them is thus hanging 
around him, he will take up and exhibit 
the other. The perfect harmlessness of 
the reptile, and even attachment to his 
keeper, is astonishing. Meanwhile Mr. 
N. is himself thoroughly at his ease— 
completely self-possessed, diverting the 
spectator with the exhibition of his 
snakes, or instructing them by his ex- 
planations. He says, he has no fears 
himself: for independently of his com- 
mand over the animal, he is satisfied he 
can cure the bite of it—of the remed 
he makes no secret.—Wash your mouth 
first. vith warm sweet oil, and then suck 
the wound ; next, drink most copiously 
of the decoction of snake root, until it 
operates as a strong emetic. This is the 
regimen he recommends—and which he 
believes to be infallible. 

‘¢ There is no deception practised upon 
you. He opens the mouth of the snake 
and shews you his fangs. They are in 
the upper jaw alone—two on each side, 
and have the faculty of renewing them - 
selves in case they are drawn out.by a 
violent blow—the fang is within the 
mouth, bent, 8 and. sheathed 
like the claw of a cat, and turned to- 
wards the throat—the orifice through 
which the poison is ejected is a small 

ve on the upper side ofthe fang, 
tween its point and the upper curve 
—the poison bags lie at the roots of the 


‘© Perhaps no one has had so good an 
opportunity of studying the habits of 
the animal. His remarks will of course 
from‘a valuable addition to natural his- 
tory. He is an intelligent man—and «8 
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in the : perhaps from 

ber to April, Ya remain torpid, 
and this function is suspended. Most 
probably, it varies in different snakes 
with the quantities of food they can 
obtain. Mr. N: generally feeds his once 


They have also a rattle every year 
after the first.— They. scarcely ever 
shake it but when they are strongly 
excited, or to strike the attention of their 
prey. He contends that the use of 
their rattles is to draw upon themselves 
the eyes of their victim, which generally 
consists of the fleetest animals, as birds, 
squirrels, &c. As soon as the 
meet, he says, the process of charming 
commences. He believes in this faculty, 
for he has seen it exemplified in a gar- 
den by his own snakes ; the victim will 
hop from bough to bough, and rock to 
rock, overcome with apprehension, until 
spproaching each other, the snake seizes 





THE HIGHLAND LASSIE. 
A SCOTTISH SONG.—BY MR. PRINGLE. 


The summer evening’s caller breeze, 
Refreshing nature’s face around, 
Made music ’mang the waving trees, 

The burnie wimpled to the sound ; 


When on a green and bonny knowe, 
Wi’ modest gowans sweetly sprent, 
Wi’ tearfu ee’ and pallid brow, 
Poor Jeanie rais’d her wild lament - 
** Oh weary on the ruthless wight 
That crush’d my fondest hopes and 


me; 

O weary. on the stormy night 

That bore my laddie o’er the sea. 
“ Sigh on, thou breeze—ye birdies sing, 

Forme, your swectest notes are vain ; 
O nought on earth can pleasure bring, 

For he will ne’er come back again ! 
“ Nae mair, nae mair at early morn 

Pl meet him on yon sunny brae, 
And dewy evening will return 

Without a charm—te’s far away ! 


“The sad saut tear, 1 aye maun 
Wee; = 
My throbbing heart wilt suon he still— 
And mine shail oe the lang lang sleep 
‘ Can the green swurd by yonder 
— 
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“* Wha murmurs at the Power aboon, 
Wh: is the sob of sorrow rais’d? ~ 


In glad amaze, now Jeanie rose, 
And joy beam’d in her tonny face, 
As reddening like the summer rose, 
See sank into her lad’s embrace ! 


SPIRIT OF THE 


Public Journals. 


NAPOLEON AND MARIA LOUISA. 
When the Emperor Francis had de- 
termined upon the union between Maria 
Louisa and Napoleon, he was not ig- 
norant ‘of the animosity borne by his 
daughter, wife, and mother-in-law, (Ma- 
ria Beatrix d’Este), against his intended 








eyes son-in-law. He had not the courage to 


make the first overture to his daughter ; 
but charged the Countess Chanclos, 
governess to the phere Py owy 
persuasion to prepare her for a close 
and near alliance with the French Em- 
i. 

PeThe Countess, thinking she had found 
one evening a proper occasion for in- 
troducing this sahgject. informed the Prin- 
cess, that the Emperor, her father, had 
affianced her to the Emperor. Napoleon 
Bonaparte. No words could do justice 
to the Princess’s emotions upon hearing 
this declaration : she fell down upon the 
sofa, screaming, fainting, and crying, 
S¢ No, no, never will I be married. to 
such a monster ;” and she forbade the 
Countess, once for all, ever to repeat his 
name in her presence. 

The Countess having reported to the 
Emperor the ill success of her overture, 
his wishes and feelings inclined him to 
undertake the matter himself. On the 
day and hour appointed, accompanied 
by his daughters Leopoldina and Cle- 
mentina, he repaired to. the apartments 
of the Princess ; and, with that paternal 
affection which characterises this sove- 
reign, with candour and sincerity stated 
the necessity of such an alliance, as 
being the only means left to save the 
Imperial Family, and the whole country 
from subjection ; that, should she per- 
sist in her refusal, they would be obliged 
to abandon the Empire a second time to 


. the conquerer. 


This conversation took place in a 
room, the windows of which opened 
upon the ruined walls and demolished 
fortifications of Vienna. Maria Louisa, 
taking her father by the hand, led him 
to the view of what that devoted city 
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had. already’ experienced—a scene of 
wide-extended de m. ** Can you 
(said she) give the-hand of your beloved 
child to such a destroyer ?””—* True, 
(said Francis) but the evils piiek you 
deplore—all the misfortunes 9 coun- 
try—arise from the laws of war; the 
destructive machinations of which will 
begin with more fury than éyer, involving 
the state, and all of us, perhaps, in one 
common ruin.” 


to this union, she said she would be 
married to the Emperor Napoleon, to 
deliver them all out of their pai 
situation. The Empefor Francis, ten- 
derly smiling, replied, “* You are a 
child $ you don't understand what you 
ga * 


¢ Princess Maria Louisa was then 
married by proxy to her uncle, the 
Archduke Charles; after which _ she 
was accompanied by the whole Imperial 
Family to Branau, the frontier town.— 
‘There she wns confided to the care of 
the Queen of Naples, Napoleon's sis- 
tér, and Murat’s wife. Proceeding on 
her way through France, the Emperor 
Napoleon met her near Compiegne, and 
in the open road entered her travelling 
coach, 
In the month of June, 1810, Count 
Joseph Metternich, brother to the Aus- 
trian pfime-minister, and one of the 
chamberlains that accotipanied the Prin- 
cess to Paris, returned’ to Vienna, and, 
with other despatches for the Imperial 
Family, was charged by the Empress 
Maria Louisa with an autograph letter, 
in German, for the old Count Edling, 
her quondam governor. The following 
is a translation of, and extract from, the 
tame :— 
My dear Count Edling, ! 
I have.received from you so. many 
testimonies of your kind care and affec- 
tion, that I feel an. ardent desire to 
inform you, by Count Joseph Metter- 
nich, of the particulars of my present 
Bituation. When 1 Icft, you, aad all 





pec in ao saw the: 
peo lunged sorrow. 
Tas passion that. I was going as a 
sacrifice to my new destination. | I now 


’ feel it an agreeable ‘duty ‘to assure you, 


that, during three :months’: residence at 
this court, I: have been, and am, the 
happiest woman: in, the world. From 
or first pone I saw, ests paw 
r Napoleon, m » hus- 
band, he has shown me a ‘every occas 
sion such respectful attentions, with 
every token of kindness and. sincere 
friendship, that I should be unjust and 
ungrateful not to acknowledge his noble 
behaviour. ; ‘ 

Believe not, my dear Count, that this 
is written by any order from my hus- 
hand ; these sentiments are dictated from 
my heart : nor has any one 80 much as 
read the letter. 

The Emperor, who is at this moment 
by me, but will not know the contents, 
has desired me to send you, in his name, 
the insignia of the order of the Legion 
of Honour. This he had promised you, 
as a mark of his high esteem for you. 

Respecting your Wish to visit me at 
Paris, my husband and I will be very 
glad to see and receive you, in the 
month of September, at the Tuilleries ; 
we shall then have returned from a lit- 
tle tour. You will then be a witness of 
my satisfaction, which I cannot describe 
te you in this letter. = 

ieu, my dear and good Count Ed- 
ling, retnémber me to. to all my beloved 
family and friends ; tell them that I am 
happy, and that I thank God for this 
felicity, God bless and preserve you, my 
dear Count ; and believe me that I remain, 
for ever, your affectionate 
Maria Louisa. 
Paris, June 16, 1810. 
Monthly Magazine, 
NADIR SHAH’S TENT. 

Nadir Shah, after his plunder of 
Delhi in 1739, set out on his return to 
Persia, laden with the spoils of the 
country which had been the scene of 
his depredations. In his journey back, 
wherein he obtained conquests over the 
Afghans, Sindians, Turcomans, &c. he 
was accompanied by Khajeh Abdulker- 
reem, a Cashmerlan of distinction, who 
published a memoir of that conqueror’s 
retarn. This was translated from the 
original Persian, and published at Cal- 
cutta, by Francis Glad Esq. From 
his summary history of that predatory 
incursion, I extracted his description of 
Nadir, Shah’s tent... 

Nadir Shah, when at Delhi, had such 
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W profusion of jewels, that he ordéred 
the Moabir’ Bashy’ to“make up afms 
and harness of every kind, ‘inlaid : with 
jrecious stones, and to ornament 4 
large tent in the same manner.. 
this purpose, the best workmen that 
could be procera bt employ rp 
year and two inenths, during the march ; 
Yad, when Nadit-Shah arrived at Herat’ 
thé ‘Moabir Bashy informed him that a 


For 


great number of the following articles the 
were « 


ed : Horse-harness, sword- 
sheaths, quivers, shields, spear-cases, 
and maces, with sundelees or chairs of 
different sizes ; as also a large tent lined 
with jewels. The tent was ordered to 
be: ‘pitched in the Dewan Khaneh, or 
Public Hall, in which were placed the 
Tucht Taouffee, or Peacock Throne, 
brought from ‘Delhi, the Tucht Nadery, 
with the thrones of some other monarchs; 
together with the inlaid sundelees. Pub- 
lication was made, by beat of drum, 
throughout the city. and camp, that all 
persons had liberty to come to this 
magnificent exhibition, such as had 
never before been seen in any age or 
country. Nadir Shah was not pleased 
with the form of the tent ; and, besides, 
from its being lined with green satin, 
many of the jewels did not appear to 
advantage. He therefore ordered it to 
be taken to pieces, and a new one to be 
made ; the top of which, for the’ con- 
venience of transportation, should be 
separate from the walls, such as.in Hin- 
dostan is called a Rowty. 
When he retired to Meshed, from his 
pe into Turan, his new tent being 
» was displayed in the, same 


‘manner as the former one; but its 


beauty and magnificence are beyond de- 
scription. The outside was covered with 
fine scarlet cloth, the lining was of violet- 
coloured satin, upon which were repre- 
sentations of all sorts of birds and 
beasts, with trees and flowers, the whole 
made of pearls, diamonds, rubies, eme- 
ralds, amethysts, and other precious 
stones; and the tent-poles were deco- 
rated in like manner. On both sides of 
the Peacock Throne was a screen, upon 
which was represented the figures of 
two angels in precious stones. The roof 
of the tent consisted of seven pieces ; 
and when it was transported to any 
place; two of these pieces packed in 
Cotton, were put into a wooden chest, 
two of which were a sufficient load for 
an elephant; aril the screen filled another 
chest. The walls of the tent,the tent poles, 
and the tent pins, which latter were of 
massy gold, loaded five more elephants : 
80 that for the carriage of the whole were 
required seven elephants.—Jbid. 
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. ‘MODE OF LIVING IN’PARIS. .~ 
There. is hardly any. such thing. as a 
domestic fire-side in Paris. ‘The French 
have no comforts at home, and p: 
their léisure in coffee-houses and eating- 
houses. . During the winter, there is no 
place so wretched as one’s own dwelling , 
a good fire cannot be had without open- 
ing the doors and windows, the chimnies 
being so badly constructed as to cause 
greatest inconvenience from smoke, 
unless a great deal of wind is allowed 
to enter the apartment.—Wood is the 
fuel used by the Parisians, and it is so 
dear, that, in order to keep up one fire 
from morning till night, one must pay 
at least 14.orl5 francs a week. Fase ak 
fire, as a very poor, m in Eng! 
can afford to ape, will here cost a franc 
a day . the poor, therefore, are destitute 
of this comfort. They get a little char- 
coal and an earthen pot, with which 
they make their coffee and erp. ease 
who are able, breakfast at a coffee-house, 
and dine at a restaurateur’s. A French- 
man of small income, who has no house- 
keeping, breakfasts upon dry bread, and 
dines at a restaurateur’s, for 22 sous to 
2 francs, according to his means, where 
he has soup, three dishes, bread, half a 
bottle of wine, and dessert. Very few 
persons make more than two meals a 
day, breakfast and dinner; the former, 
where the means are equal to it, is 
‘generally @ Ja fourchette; at the: latter, 
the quantity eaten is enormous; i s 
the French are the greatest eaters in the 
world. A labouring man, who has cnly 
bread for his dinner, will, if he can get 
so much, eat from four to six pounds at 
this meal ; and the Frenchman who dines 
at a restaurateur’s, generally eats two 
pounds, besides his soup and three 
dishes. At the leading restaurateur’s, a 
good dinner. will ‘cost seven or eight 
francs, exclusive of wine ; but it is only 
doing justice to the French to say, 
that at their cheapest eating-houses the 
dishes are good, and the customers have 
silver forks with clean napkins. A 
Frenchman may well be disgusted at 
the mode of conducting business in the 
very best eating houses in London, 
when he contrasts them with the esta- 
blishments of the same nature in Paris. 
The poor people who can get any thing 
to eat(many are without food for two 
days together) live upon soup made of 
vegetables and bread. The middle classes 
are also very economical in their mode 
of living; a very respectable tradesman 
and his family. ofseven cr _ eight 
persons will dme for about Is. 6d. 
One of the dishes is an excellent dish, 
inade from beans, called Aaricots; the 
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beans are agg tere a 
when rfectly makea good 
dish, vith a little butter, parsley, per 
per and salt. To the water in whi 
they were boiled, herbs, one of which 
is’ sorrel, are added, and one or two 
eggs are also beaten up and put in. 
When these have boiled for a short 
time, the soup is really excellent, and 
at the same time nutritious. i 
XVHI. has this dish three or four times 
a week, and many persons of rank also 
have it from choice. As there is so little 
comfort in the private houses, the French 
men_and women are as little at home as 
possible. ‘They go to the coffee-houses, 
and take a cup of coffee, a bottle of 
beer, or a glass of sugar and water. 
At some of coffee-houses there are 
plays acted, which the customers see 
gratis; but the performances are of 
the lowest description, as may well be 
imagined. The French are also ve 
economical in their parties, and I thin’ 
properly so. In England, if a trades- 
man has a few friends, nothing is thought 
of but eating and drinking, and the guests 
talk of the party the next day, not of the 
society which they mect, but of the good 
things which they devoured. Here 
society, and not stuffing one’s belly, is 
considered ; a little punch and cake is 
all ‘that is offered: even sometimes in 
the best families there is no refreshment. 
‘The visitors dine late before they go to 
the party, and return home to take 
refreshment, at their own expense, 
before they go to bed. 

European Magazine. 





PETER PINDARICS ; 
Or, Joe Miller versified. 
No. Ii. 


A DUEL. 


Jack a quarrel had with Joe, 

A lad who ne’er had injured friend or foe: 
Save that one night by chance, 
("Twas at a country dance,) 

He set his heel directly on Jack’s toe ; 
To tread upon one’s toe is not so much, 
But Jack had corns, and could not 

bear a touch. 
Jack then let slip a furious oath, 
That one of them should fall, or 
both ;* 





« *¢ For one or both of us the time is 
core.” SHAKSPEARE. 





Louis When Joe received the 


- And hasted home a challenge toindite, 
For be it known, Jack could not write 
a single word ; 
So ’twould have been. in him monstrous 
absurd, ey 
To try to put his thoughts in black and 
white : 
He did much better, 
He got Sam Scratch to write the letter. 
gentle billet dous, 
He trembled and look’d rather blue ; 
Indeed ’twas no great 5 
For thus the challenge ran, .:j 
‘< Fire and thunder } 
You same Joe, 
That trod upon my toe, 
Meet me to morrow like a:man! 
Pll make the light shine through yon 
if I can. 
Your friend, et cetera, Jack Blunder.” 
Now, -thongh poor Joe was terribly 
alarm’d, 
Fearing perchance he might not ’sca 
unharm’d, ; 
He it accepted, 
And this was more than Jack expected, 
Who in his turn was almost scared to 
death, 
Well knowing that a ball might stop 
his breath : 
But he had gonc too far to turn about, 
Of course resolv'd to fight it out. 
Suppose at length the warriors in the 
field, 
Scarce yet determined for to fight or 
yield ; 
With heavy heart each took his stand, 
A pistol in his trembling band, 
With powder loaded 5 
For, reader, let me whisper in your ear, 
The seconds wisely left out lead, for fear, 
Their friends might be by bullets incom- 
moded. ; 
The word was given—off went the 
pistols—crack, 
Flat as a flounder fell heroic Jack, 
And cried aloud in piteous strain, 
‘* Alas, my friends, I’m slain! I’m 


slain!” 
Joe hearing this, thought it was true, 
forsooth, 
For sure a dead man would speak 
nought but truth, 
And fearing that perchance the law 


On him might lay it’s heavy paw, 
He left the field, forsook his native 


shore, 
Went off to sea, and né‘er was heard 
_ of mrs 
Jack having foundgt Sength he was 
not dead, wean 


Got up, went home, and sucek’d 
away to bed. 


_— 
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THE MIDNIGHT. MURDER. 

In the county of Galway, in Ireland, 
there lived a young couple, the aes 
of two uring cottagers, who 
were ren each other from the 
earliest period of infancy. Their pa- 
rents. were of the lowest class.of pea- 
santry, and no. inconsiderable 
share of ‘the national characteristics. 
With dispositions inherently good, their 
passions had been inflamed by the pres- 
sure.of. acute poverty, and induced 
them to join the rebellion, which ter- 
minated in the death of E—— and his 


associates. 

It that the father and mo- 
ther of young girl, with the youth 
to whom she was betrothed, were sitting 
round their fire side, when a sudden 
knock at the cottage-door induced them 
to hasten to the gate. A tall, elegant 
stranger, closely muffled in a military 
cloak, entered their humble dwelling, 
and through the folds of his roquelaure 
attentively surveyed the group. He 
appeared young, noble, but wrapt in 
gloom: which, at the period to which I 
allude, was felt by every Irish patriot. 

After a long pause, he relaxed some- 
what in his scrutiny, and having insisted 
on the departure of the females, com- 
menced an animated recital of the civil 
dissensions of Ireland, and terminated 
his discourse by solemnly conjuring the 
cottagers, as they valued their rights, 
their liberties, and their principles, to 
participate in a rebellion, which was 
raised for the preservation of their 
country. 





His ap was not lost. upon his au- 
dience. The iron of slavery had entered 


into their souls; they had felt the 
sting of poverty, and were ready to 
embrace any prospect of ultimate eman- 
Cipation. had hearts too that 
could feel, hands that could wield 
a sword; and as the stranger saw the 
teurs coursing down their cheeks, he 
embraced them with transport, and 
promised to mcet them on the ensuing 
evening, on the bleak moor which ad- 
joined the village where they resided. 
The night soon arrived ; and having 
taken an affectionate farewell, the one 
of his betrothed bride, the other of his 
wife and ter, the couple set for- 
ward on their march. As the clock from 
the village church struck eight, 
entered on the place appointed for their 


eting. At the remotest corner of the 
moor they observed a man ‘hastening to 
join them. It was the_ stranger: he 
hailed their appearance with enthusiasm, 
and taking a hand of each, desired them 
to. accompany him in silence. The party 
soon quitted the moor, and as they cut 
rapidly across the high-road, discovered 
& numerous. company of horse patrol 
scouring along with swords drawn, and 
steel he! . flashing through the dark- 
ness of the night. By creeping ‘under 
the hedges they were easily enabled to 
avoid them ; and when the sound of their 
receding steps could be heard no longer, 
they cautiously stole from their hiding- 
place, and pursued their mid-night 
march, 

They had now entered on a dark 
mountain-pass, ericlosed on either side 
by precipices, which rose to an awful 
distance above them. Beyond towered 
a gloomy forest of pines; and to the 
Tight in the distance appeared the bleak 
hills of Wicklow. The dead of night 
drew on ; and as the wind roared through 
each opening cleft in the mountains, 
spirits of the travellers assumed a cor- 
responding tone of dejection. They 
moved along in silence—not, however, 
without an occasional murmur from the 
cottager and his son-in-law, as to the 
direction of the road they were pursuing ; 
and they had already commenced an 
expostulation, when the moon a pecped 
through the mass of clouds in which she 
was buried, and revealed the expanse of 
the deep blue ocean, which roared at 
the base of the mountain along whose 
summits they were winding. 

In a few minutes they had gained the 
further side of the pass, and could dis- 
tinctly hear the hum of human voices, 
and see the dim flickerings of a hundred 
torches, revealing to their surprise a 
cavern which seemed yawning to receive 
them. They advanced towards the en- 
trance, where a sentinel, with a pike 
in his hand and a broadsword by his 
side, was stationed. ‘* Who goes there ?” 
he exclaimed, levelling his weapon 
at the approaching party. ‘ Friends,” 
was the reply. ‘* The watch-word,”— 
‘¢ The Emerald isle,”’ returned the other, 
and hastened on, accompanied by his 
two astonished associates. 

After winding through a narrow pas- 
sage that admitted but one at a time, 
their eyes were dazzled by the glittering 
radiance of turch-lights, which illumined 
the dark vaults of the cavern. A char- 
coal fire burnt in the middle of the cave, 
and threw a sulphureous glare on the 
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as friends 
to the li of Ireland. were 
received with shouts of applause,’ the 


a reputed wizard, and had no inconsider- 
able influence over the ‘assembly 
the wild and savage singularity of his 
demeanour. His face was‘ cadaverous; 
his matted hair thinly strewed over his 
wrinkled. brows ; his were as 
the.eyes of the dead. As his prophecies, 
the effects of a distempered imagination, 
invaribly announced a successful: issue 
to the contest, the rebels daily received 
a formidable addition to their reinforce- 
ments. remained with their 
families during the morning and assem- 
bled each night in the cavern,. but with 
such precaution, that they were enabled 
to baffle the penetration of the soldiers 
who were stationed in companies 
throughout the country. The troubles 
of Ireland meantime with un- 
abated energy ; the sentiments of liberty 
were tortured into the language of trea- 
son, and the military oppressed the 
unfortunate peasants with unexampled 
despotism whole of the lower 
classes, on whom the yoke fell the hea- 
viest, resolved ut last to take the earliest 
opportunity of recovering their freedom. 
On a gloomy night in autumn, they 
assembled in Thomas-street, ° > 
where they had previously deposited 
their arms, and awaited in anxious ex- 
pectation the signal that was to announce 
their rising.“ As the castle clock struck 
the hour of: eight, lights’ were seen 
burning on the summits of the neighbour- 
ing hills; the roar of musquetry was 
heard,’ and a feartul contest took place 
in the crowded streets of the city. 
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: The alarm-bell ‘was i 


boldly endeavour to address him. The 
conviction of the rebels had in part 
commenced ; a deep silence prevailed, 
and a young man was in his 
defence. He was of a noble and com- 
manding aspect, with a countenance 
shaded by the gentlest melancholy. But 
his voice—it struck immediately to the 
agonized feelings of the cottager, and 
an — Ses a the —_— he now 
>» was of his fan 
the Emmett— the patriot of his comity. 
He denied the charge of treason with 
the most — Athen wee = 
the girl he loved, but whom he hed 
given up in his superior attachment to his 


He wept, but he wept not for ° 


himself ; and the tears that had’ never 
fallen for his own misfortunes, stole 
down his faded cheek, when he reflected 
on the miseries he had entailed on the 
or associates of his rebellion. For 
If he sought not pardon ; but he 
supplicated the mercy of the judge for 
the wretched men he had misled, and 
concluded with that’ affecting appeal to 
posterity, which can never be forgotten : 
** Let no man write my epitaph ; for as 
no man who knows my motives dare 
vindicate them, let not prejudice or igno- 
rance asperse them; but let them and 
me repose in obscurity and peace, and 
my tomb remain uninscribed, till other 
times and other men can do justice to 
“my character.” Even this appeal fail- 
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evening before his death, while 
Suds 5 gouay Indy wes tabered, tito hc 
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» bis countenance betra: 
emotions. In g low voice, half-choked 
» he besought her not to 
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scenes where their was spent, 
and though the world might repeat his 


name scorn, to cling to his memory 
sth affecti 


E 


from the . Em- 
mett started at the sound ; and as he 
felt that this was the last time he should 
ever hear its dismal echoes, he folded 


‘his beloved still closer to his heart, and 


man mean- 
while approached, to tear the lady from 
his . __ Overpowered by his 


once more on the object of her 
t her eye as 
Bhe retired, it was but for a moment; 
the door swui 


her, informed him too sarely that they 
had met for the last time on earth.* 


(To be concluded next week.) 





elt is scarcely to. remind 

our readers’ that Emmett is no ideal 

» but he was executed in Dub- 

Jin for high treason, in endeavouring to 
excite a new insurrection in Ire 


] 


<i @ gorgeous 


mn. 
At this instant the evening bell pealed _}; ‘4 
chure! - Welels: eae Qremned 0 BEwey 90 Me 
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PRISONS IN VENICE. 
BY DR. MOSELEY. 

When I was inVenice, I descended into 
the cells of the Prigioni Publiche, or 
Great Common Prison. _ Here—even 
here—the soul of man clings to his 


body ; and shews no manserapinnans op 
Gaeanaretel ot » than if 





In the morning, when I set out on this 
gloomy expedition, Dominicho Zac- 
chi, Venetian servant, who had at- 


my 
tended Lord St. Asaph, Sir George 


Beaumont, and several other English 
travellers, during their. residence at Ve- 
nice, took his.leave of me. .This was 
on the 16th of ber, 1787. Do- 
minicho thought I would never re- 
wet bald did-I might “ a tole snes y 
wo my safety at Ve- 
i id, San what he. had 
heard, he did not think it possible for 
me to survive the foul and pestilential 
air I had to encounter. , 
It was with some difficulty taat I ob- 
tained permission from the inquisitors, 


seen the Sotto Fiombi, where the state 
prisoners were kept, but that was refused. 
Here,: under the roof of the public 
y are confined; exposed 


¥ 
in 


7 is wine and 
ture 

a aan oasis 
renewed, and the tub emptied, through 








food, or a cordial, nutritious regimen, 
in such a situation, would bring on dis- 
ease, and defeat the end of this Vene- 
tian justice. Neither can the soul, if 
80 inclined, steal away, wrapt upin slum- 
‘bering delusion, or sink to rest, from 
the admonition of her sad existence, by 
the gaoler’s daily return. 

I saw one man pap Sg sete a = 
thi 3 two who | twelve 
poe ss several who had been 
oy and nine years in their respective 


By my taper’s light I could discover 
the prisoners’ horrid countenances.— 
were all naked. The man who 

“had been there thirty years, his face 
and body was cov with long hair. 
He had the arrangement of words, 
and order of . When T spoke 
to him, he made an unintelligible noise ; 
and expressed fear and surprise ; and, 
like some wild animals in deserts, 
which have suffered by the treachery 
of the human race, or ‘have an instine- 
tive abhorrence of it, he would -have 
fled like lightning from me if he could. 
One, whose faculties were not so ob- 


literated, who still recollected the dif- fres 


ference between day and night, whose 
eyes and ears, though long closed with 
a silent blank, still languished to per- 
form their natural furictions, implored 
in the most piercing manner that I 
would prevail on the goaler to murder 
him; or to give him’ some instrument 
to destroy himself. I told him J had 
no power to serve him in this request. 
He then entreated I would use my en- 


him ‘hanged, or drowned’ in ‘the canal 
@’Orfano. But even in’this'I could not 


serve him. Death was‘a favour I had 


not interest enough to for him. 
This kindness of death, however, was, 
during: my ‘stay in Venice, granted to 
one man who had been ‘ from the 
cheerful’ ways of man cut’ off thirteen 
Before he left his dungeon, I had 
some conversation with ‘him : this was 


bited ‘more fervour in anticipating the 


i 
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The diet is ingeniously contrived for watery. grave.o 
the perduration of punishment. Animal 


many who have committed no. offences 
at all, They are carried only through 
the city in the middle of the night, 
tied in a: sack, with a large stone 


fastened to it, and thrown into the 
water. Fishermenare prohibited, on for- 
feiture of their lives, against fishing in 
this district. The. pretence is joa ay J 
This is the secret: history of people being 
lost.in Venice. 
What.I now unfold in to. the 
prison in Venice, is known but to a few 
people. Ihave reason to believe that 


no. for rb myself ever wit- 
nessed the scene I have related—the 
exploring of which nearly cost me my 
life. heyt and want of air in the 
passages so oppressed my strength and 


respiration, I could sc ly walk 
or breathe when. I left the prison, 
Sweat ran through every pore of my 
body—my cloathes were, to my ccat- 
sleeves, wet through—I staid too long 
there. I went to St. Mark’s Place as 
soon as I could, and, by the assistance 
of the trembling Dominicho. waiting for 
my retura—the blessed light of day— 
h air—and a few of Ma- 
raschino, I was enabled to get to my 

i at the Scudo di Francia, on 
the side of the great canal near the 
Rialto, where I was for several hours 
extremely ill, and for several days much 
indisposed. 


SATURDAY. 
In glowing terms I would this day indite 
(Its morn, its noon, its afternoon, and 


night, ' 
The busiest day throughout the week 
—the latter day ; 
A day whereon odd matters are 
made even, 
The dirtiest—cleanest too—of all 
the seven, 
The scouring pail, pan, plate, and 
platter day, 
A day of, general note and notability, 
A plague to gentle, folks and prime 
gentility, 
E’en to the highest ranks—nobility ! 
And, yet a day (barring all jokes) of 
great utility, , 
tas the rich as, well as, the mobi- 


A day: of ‘din~of ‘clack—a clatter day; 
For all, howe’er they mince the matter, 


Bay, 

‘This day they vad; 

(Aday with Hippish, feverish, frenzy 
fed) turday. 


Is that grand day of fuss and bustle,— 
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INKLE AND YARICO. 

Mag tory of lakle and Yarico | Few, 
fecting ' ! Few, 
we believe. who have read it, or seen 
the exquisite drama that is founded upon 
it. The following is the original narra- 
tive, divested of the embellishments of 


Pe An English ship having put into 1 
bay, sent some of her men re to try 
what victuals or water they could find ; 
but the Indians perceiving them to go 
far into the country, intercepted them on 
their return, and fell upon them, chasing 
them into a wood, where some were 
taken, and some killed. A young man, 
whose name was Inkle, straggling from 


the rest, was. met by an Indian maid, 


who, upon the first sight, fell in love 


‘with him, and hid him close from her 


co! en in a cave, and there fed 
him till they could safely go down to the 
shore, where the ship lay at anchor, ex- 
pecting the return of their friends. But 
at last seeing them on the shore, the 
boat was sent for them, took them on 
board, and bang rg them away. But 
the youth, when he came to Barbadoes, 
forgot the kindness of the poor maid, 
who had ventured her life for his safety, 
and sold her for a slave. And so poor 
Yarico for her love lost her liberty.” 





Che Gatherer. 


“Tam but a Gatherer and disposer of 
other men’s stuff.”"—WotTon. 
CURIOUS EPITAPHS. 

Here lies entomb’d old Roger Norton, 
Whose sudden death was oddly brought 


on; 

Trying one day his corn to mow off, 
The razor slipp’d and cut his toe off : 
The toe, or rather what it grew to, 
An inflammation quickly flew to ; 
The parts then took to mortifying, 
And poor old Roger took to dying. 


Here lies the body of Joan Carthew, 

Born at St. Columb, died at St. Cue, 

Children she had five, 

Three are dead, and two alive, 

Those that are dead, choosing. rather 

To die' with their mother, than live with 
their father. 











On « Tomsstone at GUNWALLAW, 
NEAR HELSTONE, IN CORNWALL. 
Tt may be read backwards or forwards, 
Shall we all die ? 
We shall die all. 
All die shall we ?— 
Die all we shall. 
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On a Viorent Scoip. 
Beneath this stone, a lump of c!ar, 
Lies Arabella Young, 
Who, op the 29th of May, 
Began to hold her tongue. 





ON THE PARSON oF A CouNTay 
CnruRcH. 


Come let us rejoice, merry hearts, at his 
For if he had lived he’d have buried us 


eres 


AT ALNWICK, IN NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Here lieth Martin Elphinston, 
Who with his sword did cut in sun- 
der the daughter of Sir Harry 
Crispe, who did his daughter marry. 
She was fat and fulsome ; 
But men will some- 
times eat bacon with their bean, 
And love the fat as well as lean. 


In a VILLAGE CHURCH-YARD IN 
NoRFOLK. 
Here lies James Bunn, 
Shot by a gun. 





On A TomMBSTONE IN Essex, 

Here lies the man Richard, 

And Mary his wife ; 
Their surname was Pritchard, 

‘They lived without strife ; 
And reason was plain, 

They abounded in riches, 
They no care had or pain, 

And the wife wore the breeches. 


Cuocorate.— Chocolate called in 
the Mexican language, chocolate, was 
first made in Mexico. Both the name. 
the tools, and the proceeding in prepar- 
ing it, have been borrowed by the. Ex- 
ropeans from the Mexicans. Vanilla and 
honey were added to cacao, in -order to 
render that beverage more wholesome 
and agreeable. The.use of wax and tal- 
low candles was unknown ;to the Mexi- 
cans: they burned wooden flambeaux, 
and kindled fires by rubbing pieces. of 
wood against each o 


The three longest. reigns. in British 
senna enedanes Sitar Kings, each 
the third of their respective names. 
Henry Ill. reigned.53 years, Edward 
IIL. 51, and George Ill. 59., 


At Hastings there are the ruins of an 
ancient: fortification, one.of the parts.of 
which presents, from the opposite hill. of 
the East cliff, a most perfect. colossal 
bust of his late Majesty George ILI. 
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THE SECRET. 
In a fair ludy’s heart ence a secret was 
lurking, 
It toss’d and it tumbled, it long’d to 
get out, 
The lips half betrayed it by smiling and 


smirking, i 
And tongue was impatient to blab it, 
no doubt. : 
But honour look'd graff-on the’ subject, 
and gave it 
In charge to’ the ‘teeth, ‘so enthant- 
ingly white, 
Should the captive attempt an elopement 
to save it, ~ 
By giving the lips'an admonishing 
bite. 


“Twas said and ‘twas settled, and honour 


departed, 
Tongue quiver'd and trembled, but 
dared not rebel, 
When right to its tip secret suddenly 
started, 


- And half in a whisper escaped from 
~ its cell. 


Quoth omens teeth, in a pet, we'll tn even 
‘or 
And they bit very smartly above and 
beneath, 
But the lips * "that instant were bribed 
with a kiss, 
And they popt‘out the secret in fie 
of the teeth. 


MAN —Evay man is a republic in 
miniature ; .and although very limited 
in its parts, yet very difficult to govern. 
Each’ individual is a little world, the 
elements ; and having life like the brates, 
and reason like the angels,: it seéms as 
though all were happily united in him. 
-He can traverse the vast universe, com- 
prehend the aergers past, and future ; 
whim are the prin rinciples of life and 
‘death, light and ness ; in him, also, 
are united the most contrary elements 
and most incompatible qualities. 

Grserosity.—King Edward the Fl 
der, lying at Aust Clive, invited Leoni, 
Prince of Wales, then at Béeachly, oa the 


opposite shore, t6°% conference abot he 


matters in dispute ‘between them, but 
“LLeonil refused, and thereupon’ Edward 


dover to him; which’ so affected 


, that he leaped into the water, 
and embraced the boat King Edward 
was in, saying. ‘Most wisé King; your 

soar wim  comroered my pride, and 
our Pivmiphed over my folly ! 

Motint on my ape which Ihave ex- 
alted against you, and enter into that 
country which your | goodness has this 
day made your own.” 


Warren could no 


THE MIRROR. 


The first Season of performing, 


‘Pair Shports Mr. cg beh 
‘ the part o 
called 


‘Warren, w 


last act. The y representative ve ; 
death, hearing his master’s voice, ‘ 
knowing that he was passionate, instan 
replied—* Here am I, Sir!” Powe! 
being still ignorant of the situation. of 
servant, again called—‘‘ Come herp)” 
this moment you son of a ————, ory” 
1 will break ‘ail the bones in your skint” ee 
delay or resist, ; 
and jumped up, hung with sables, which, 
as it were to heighten hisembarrasanent, ~ 
were tied to the handles of the bier 
re the roar ts prog ho 
urged his 5; so earnestly, that, 
the bier in his rear, he tnd behest, ba 
threw down Calista (Mrs. Barry,) over- ‘ 
whelming her with the table, lamp, 
ore and all the drear lumber of t 


la » but not viene 
ee igh good humour 


Buunpgr.. In the reign of. James I. 
an Act was passed to_prevent the fur- 


“ther growth of popery, which, by the 


mistake of the printer, rau thud, “« Aa 
Act to Prevent the further growth of 
poetry.” a he i 





; TO CORRESPONDENTS, 4 
The Indian Tale, by E. S.C. shall be 
inserted ‘in an early number, : 
Female Heroism, and a choice sélec-. 
tion df literary gems, in our next. “* | 
Natty Nix came too pot for us, and 
his excellent article- is ephem aE 
wé shall be much obliged by the ar 
promises, 


The favours of our kind and constant 
correspondents W. W., C. J.; J.,Francis, | 
Idem, J. M., F. L., Alfred, W. L—e, | 
John Drax, X. Y.Z., E.S., W. H. Young, ~ 
H., and D, B.,:have been “received, add 


Shall have immediate attention. 


Senet 


Published by J. LIMBIRD, 355, Str ; 
(East end of Exeter Change ).; sotd.also by ratk 
Newsmen and Bookse! -rs.—Frinted oy J. 
DOLBY, 209, Strand. 











